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BRIEF MENTION. 

The judgment of the philological world as to Verrall, the 
scholar, will not be changed by the publication of the two 
volumes, Literary Essays Classical and Modern and Studies 
in Greek and Latin Scholarship (Cambridge, University Press, 
edited by M. A. Bayfield and J. D. Duff), though the Me- 
moir prefixed by Mr. Bayfield to the first-mentioned collection 
will bring Verrall, the man, nearer to those who were not 
under the spell of his personal charm, which surpassed, as we 
are told, the fascination of his literary work (lxxxvii). All 
know the brilliant genius, the graceful writer, the subtle 
analyst, the ' boggier ', to use his favorite word, at accepted 
opinions, the merciless logician of paradox. Such he re- 
mained to the end (A. J. P. XXVIII 484). English he was to 
the core, and the revivification of scholarship claimed for him by 
his eulogists can be true only in an insular sense. Continental 
scholars and scholars trained in Continental schools have al- 
ways been cold towards Verrall. Of his power as a teacher, 
as a lecturer, no one who has not been within the magic circle 
can judge. The ideal of the true teacher is not the infructuous 
wantonness of wit, crudely but effectively designated by Frac- 
caroli (A. J. P. XV 516) as ' masturbazione intellettuale ', but 
the tokos iv t<o KaX.<z of Sokrates. But there is no countervail- 
ing the concurrent testimony of Verrall's pupils as to the 
effectiveness of his work in the class-room ; and readers of the 
Journal may recall the eloquent words of Mr. Cornf ord, quoted 
some years ago (A. J. P. XXVIII 483). Yet, sooth to say, so 
far as his influence made for the cult of supersubtlety, the 
pursuit of paradox, it has had in its sphere what seems to a 
Philistine of an older generation funest consequences. Ver- 
rall's mantle is not the mantle of an Elijah, but the cloak of 
a Mephistopheles, which has enabled lesser Fausts 'to sound 
their <fantastic> yawps over the roofs of the world', as 
Whitman has it. Who wants a brood of aerial flyers and in- 
effectual bombs ? Supersubtlety, ' inevitable supersubtlety ', 
leads inevitably to supersilliness — supersilliness usually of a 
far different order from that ' adorable silliness ' in which, as 
Mr. Cornford tells us, 'an intellect incapable of foolishness 
can bubble over '. It is recorded of Rivarol that he addressed 
one of his adorers in these words : Asseyez-vous la et je vous 
dirai des betises. Qa eveillera vos idees. What the party of 
the other part thought of the allocution does not appear. 
33 
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Possibly he was one of the Hamburgers, who made clubs of 
four in order to understand one joke of Rivarol's, but Amer- 
icans are not Hamburgers, and resent the attitude. 



The conversational jests recorded of Verrall are not level 
to the best of combination-room talk, and the claim that he was 
spiritually akin to the compatriots of Anatole France will 
seem to the admirers of Gallic wit quite extravagant. It is 
easy enough to charge with stupidity those who did not agree 
with his serious suggestions, if anything of Verrall's was 
serious. ' The teachable old and young ', we are told, ' were 
only grateful to him ' for the conjectures of this ' splendid 
emendax ' in his Medea of 1881. ' If anyone cannot see this ', 
we are admonished, ' there is no more to be said. In the name 
of all that is dull, let him hug his eoraAiys and be happy '. But 
what Verrall gave us to hug was often a tyvxpov TrapayKaXurim, 
' a silly 1 hugging-piece ', as an old commentator rendered it 
(A. J. P. XXX 232), in which the author himself did not really 
believe. What man imbued with the sense of the responsibility 
of the teacher's office would care for such a testimony as this ? 
' I don't think we believed very much what he said : he always 
said he was as likely to be wrong as right. But he made all 
classics so gloriously new and living '. To make classics new 
and living is not so hard after all, if the wide field of paradox 
is open to the lecturer, especially if he is endowed with what 
Henry Jackson has recently called ' the unhappy gift of epi- 
grammatic speech '. Sum up Ovid as ' piffle ', and your char- 
acteristic will be sure to linger in the mind of the hearer ; and 
when we are told that in Sophokles there was no man to be 
discovered behind the artist, or at any rate no man whom 
Verrall would greatly care to know, we are reminded of 
Queen Victoria's remark that in the world to come she would 
not care to meet David. A distinct offset this against Jebb's 
attitude towards Euripides (A. J. P. XXVIII 485), and these 
diverse attitudes are highly characteristic of the two men. 



But no mention of Verrall is just that does not do homage 
to the example of his heroic fortitude. He had to contend 
with poor health all his life. When I saw him first in 1880, 
the liveliness of his manner disguised his bodily infirmities. 

1 ' Silly' is not a bad translation of TJ/ixpii'. at least to one who remem- 
bers Mommsen's phrase : ' So verwiinscht gescheidt dass es beinahe 
herzlich albern ware' — a good definition of fvxpoTris. 
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But in 1905, when I saw him last, he was a martyr to arthritis, 
and had to be carried from place to place. I sat next to him 
at dinner. The occasion was one in which he was absorbed 
in the reports of examinations, and there was little opportunity 
of verifying the accounts of his brilliancy. But no one could 
have told by his manner that he was a sufferer. His hand- 
some, eager face had no quiver of pain in it. Worse was to 
come after 1905, and accounts reached me from time to time 
of his heroic struggle against physical disability, of the ani- 
mated corpse that continued the work that was given him to 
do. 

'Years of suffering', says his biographer, 'failed to crush him, and 
what might remain to be endured, he faced without dismay. A con- 
dition which would have dulled the intellect and withered the heart of 
most men, would have soured them and made them peevish or morose, 
left that rare nature serene, interested, lovable to the last. It was 
wonderful and beautiful, but oh ! the pity of it, the pity of it'. 

As I read these words, my thoughts went back to my adored 
teacher, Ritschl, who suffered in like manner and in like man- 
ner surrendered only when death was upon him (A. J. P. V 
355)- To these heroes of our vocation all honour for all time. 



The popularity of Dr. A. T. Robertson's Short Grammar 
of the Greek Nezv Testament is something quite exceptional. 
It ran through three editions in a comparatively short time, 
and was translated with flattering expedition into French, 
German, Italian, and Dutch. True, the translation of an 
American book into a foreign language is not the supreme 
test of merit that it was once supposed to be (A. J. P. XXIX 
246), but the superstition still lingers, and advantage is some- 
times taken of it to engineer the translation from this side for 
the sake of the repercussion (A. J. P. XIX 112) ; and an 
atrabilarious French critic of some note — the same man, by the 
way, who banished me from the republic of scientific gram- 
marians (Revue des etudes grecques, 1912, p. 470) — expressed 
his surprise at what he called the ' international propaganda ' 
that prompted the rendering of Dr. Robertson's book into 
French, whereas better books were neglected (Revue des 
etudes grecques, 1. c, p. 180). It is a pity that M. Vendryes 
did not designate the better books of the same compass on the 
same theme, and if he swims unharmed out of the present 
deluge of blood, I shall be curious to know his judgment as to 
the value of the vast collection of material on which Dr. 
Robertson's earlier compendium was based. I venture to 
think that he will have to say with me that Dr. Robertson 
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has at all events achieved in his Grammar of New Testament 
Greek in the Light of Historical Research (New York: 
George A. Doran Co.) an inevitable book. Begun in what 
some scholars would regard the crepuscular age of the study, 
it has been finished under the illumination of Deissmann's 
Light from the East, and the progress of doctrine is not the 
least interesting thing about the monumental work. The Greek 
of the New Testament, for New Testament Greek and Biblical 
Greek are really misnomers, the Greek of the New Testa- 
ment is no longer a queer jargon, but a precious manifestation 
of living Greek, far more valuable to him who is interested in 
the genetic processes of the language than the artificial Greek 
of the Renascence (A. J. P. XXIII 258). To be sure, I have 
had something to say in behalf of the Greek Renascence. 
The authors of that period had to learn Greek as we have to 
learn Greek, though under better conditions; and in their 
practice they had saved alive rules that were formulated by 
Greek teachers. Schmid's Atticismus is an indispensable book 
(A J. P. IX 98; XVII 518). But the Greek of the New 
Testament wells up from a real life, and that life has revivified 
the study of Greek throughout the long track of its history, 
from the earliest times to the present day (A. J. P. XXX 229). 



The monuments of classical literature fail to do for us what 
the New Testament does for us. Plato with his proud motto, 
' nothing imperfect is the measure of anything ', gives us not 
'the cubit of a man', but the 'measuring reed' of Academe. 
The orators, it is true, give us spoken Greek, if not conversa- 
tional Greek, a Greek that must have been understanded of 
the people; but the bema was high and lifted up, and Athe- 
nian advocates were more or less conventional in language as 
in attire (A. J. P. XXXIV 367). So in old South Carolina 
the lawyers of my childhood were constrained to dress in 
black when they appeared in court, whereas in other commu- 
nities of the country the bench itself has been known to dis- 
pense justice in shirt-sleeves ; and I have heard arguments of 
state conducted by citizens with one suspender. If, however, 
we attempt to check the language of the orators by the lan- 
guage of the comic poets, we encounter many difficulties. It 
is not so easy after all to distinguish parody or paratragedy 
from the language of every-day life. High life and low life 
meet at many points, and Aristophanes himself tells us that 
he picks his words and does not use the lingo of the market- 
place. Indeed, from the time of his first editor, Musurus, 
down, Aristophanes has been regarded as the Attic honey of 
Greek speech. But there is no tang of Attic thyme in the 
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Greek of the New Testament. It is the Greek of the people, 
and it is this TTaTpoirapahoTos feature that makes the Greek of 
the New Testament so precious. It is this feature that has of 
late drawn so many devotees of classical Greek into the domain 
of New Testament studies, and as one of the seri studiorum 
I am glad to have the results of the leaders in this line made 
so readily accessible as they are in Dr. Robertson's book. No 
one has welcomed Moulton's Prolegomena (A. J. P. XXX 
106) more cordially than I have done, and I have shown my 
appreciation of Dr. Abbott's Johannine Grammar by a special 
study (A. J. P. XXVII 325), though Dr. Abbott, albeit re- 
spectfully treated by the new lights, seems to be classed by 
them among the early gods. 



In the same spirit I welcome Dr. Robertson with his 1360 
pages, and welcome him cordially, but my welcome would be 
still more cordial if it were not for his diffuseness, his repeti- 
tiousness, and, shall I say it? his rather tropical diction. It 
may seem strange that I should object to his book on this last 
account, as I myself have often been taken to task for my ex- 
cessive use of figurative language. It is true that in the arid 
investigations in which I have been engaged I have often 
drunk of the brook by the way ; but in my text-books I culti- 
vate a severe style, and do not yield to the temptation of a 
frolic grace (A. J. P. XXX 107). And then I miss some kind 
of stratification in the citation of authorities. The bibliogra- 
phy means more than most bibliographies mean, and many of 
the works there recorded reappear in the text, but without 
reference to date, without reference to school. The treatment 
is bewilderingly eclectic. True, I ought to be the last man to 
complain, for thanks to Dr. Robertson the views and teachings 
of the American Journal of Philology and its editor will 
reach circles in which they have hitherto been unknown. In- 
deed, next to Dr. Broadus, of whom more presently, I am one 
of Dr. Robertson's favorites among American Hellenists ; but 
he is capricious in his use of my work, and his neglect at cer- 
tain points is as surprising to me as his approval at others ; 
and some of his quotations, apart from the context, are posi- 
tively misleading. No wonder that a chill comes over me lest 
perchance the same fate may have befallen some of his other 
authorities, so that verification will be even more imperatively 
necessary than usual. 



A detailed statement under this head would be out of place, 
and one flagrant example must suffice. If any one of my little 
formulae has attracted the attention of grammarians and 
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commentators, it is the ' minatory and monitory ' use of « with 
f ut. ind. — ' monitory and minatory ', by the way, being a com- 
bination used by Lord Bacon, or rather Lord Verulam, as I 
found out after I had published my paper in 1876. Moulton 
says that my ' discovery ' of the minatory and monitory char- 
acter of d with fut. ind. does not apply to the New Testament 
Greek (Prolegomena, p. 187), and as Robertson follows 
Moulton closely, I am not disposed to quarrel with him for 
disregarding it, though traces of the tradition are to be found 
in ranges of Greek free from suspicions of finesse. Still, even 
if my formula is negligible, it ought to be correctly stated ; 
and I venture to say that the many classical scholars who have 
made use of it will be astonished to find me credited with the 
statement that d with fut. ind. is minatory, and lav with subj. 
is monitory. 



As for the formula itself, it works so well within the range 
I have claimed for it, that the only surprise to me is that the 
phenomenon had not been — I will not say noticed — but brought 
under the rubric of a rule long before my time. Think of the 
Canon Dawesianus — that exploded canon with its hit or miss 
irregularities. Compare the wavering lines of Dawes's ojt«is 
and the unvarying goose-step of <t>Qdv<o (A. J. P. XII 76). 
The Aristophanic usage, for instance, in the matter of « with 
fut. ind. is positively insulting in its distinctness. ' Discovery ' 
indeed ! ' Discovery ' reminds me of Strindberg. In his ' In- 
ferno ' Strindberg tells us how he and his friend made 
progress in the art of vision, how among other things he dis- 
covered a Napoleon and his marshals in the cupola of the 
dome of the Hotel des Invalides built by Mansard in 1706; 
and then he goes on to inform us that until one eventful day, 
in spite of prolonged and profound botanical studies, he had 
never before seen the likeness between the pansy and the 
human face. Is it possible that Strindberg and his friend 
were ignorant of German, in which Stiefmiitterchen tells the 
story ? 



In another place (p. 380) Dr. Robertson makes me confess 
that I am one that am ' blown about with every wind of doc- 
trine ' in the matter of Greek Syntax. The fact is that I 
stand ' foursquare to every wind that blows ' about syntactical 
matters in* which I have reached conviction ; and a detailed 
review of Dr. Robertson's book would show that at points of 
divergence I am not easily moved, as Professor Peppier has 
pointed out in the last South Atlantic Quarterly. But what is 
the use of reasserting one's own convictions or convincing 
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anyone else of sin? Stahl has doubtless pooh-poohed every 
one of my criticisms, and the editor of the late Walter Head- 
lam's Agamemnon has tranquilly reproduced the grammatical 
slips of that Philomela among scholars (A. J. P. XXXI 493). 
Perhaps I ought to have said Prokne, but the Philomela of 
Gorgias was too much for me. It fits in so well with my 
function as a sacristan (A. J. P. XXX 108). 



I promised to say something about Dr. Broadus, to whose 
memory Dr. Robertson's volume is dedicated and I proceed 
to fulfil my promise. John A. Broadus was Dr. Robertson's 
predecessor in the chair of the Interpretation of the New 
Testament, and the task was inherited from him ; for twenty- 
six years ago the work was undertaken by Professor Broadus 
and his young assistant, Robertson, jointly, as a revision of 
Winer. After a time Broadus withdrew by reason of his age 
— he was four years my senior — and Dr. Robertson was left 
to carry on the work alone. How much of the book is 
Broadus's it is impossible to divine. A new era of New Test- 
ament scholarship has set in since Broadus's death in 1895, 
and the eminent ' scholar, teacher, preacher ' is credited only 
with a couple of vague generalities, such as the statement that 
the Greek is an aorist-loving language. 1 To the students of 
New Testament Greek in this country, the name of Broadus, 
the scholar, has been familiar for many years, and it is now a 
good while since it became of international importance because 
of his defence of the last twelve verses of St. Mark's Gospel, 
which was very naturally acclaimed by Dean Burgon, a vigor- 
ous controversialist who published a treatise on the same sub- 
ject in 1871. It is sad to think that Broadus's faith in his 
own thesis failed towards the end. Broadus was a pupil of 
Gessner Harrison, the American pioneer in the application of 
the methods of comparative grammar to the classical lan- 
guages. Of this study Dr. Harrison has left a monument in 
his Latin Grammar, the title of which is somewhat misleading, 
as it is not the least like an ordinary text-book. If he had 
presented his results in regulation form, as Curtius did, the 
book might have had a wider popularity. It is a scientific 
treatise based on the doctrines of Bopp, the great authority 
of that day. His book on the Greek Prepositions attracted 
the attention of scholars, and is, I believe, the only American 
book cited, and cited with respect, by Boeckh in his Encyklo- 
paedie u. Methodologie. An enthusiastic disciple of Har- 
rison's, his assistant and his son-in-law, Broadus, a man of 
rare and varied gifts, made a profound impression on his 
students as a teacher and on the community as a preacher — 

l A. J. P. XXX 106. 
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he would have disdained the title of pulpit orator. In 1856, 
when the chair of ancient languages at the University of 
Virginia was divided and my own candidacy for the profes- 
sorship of Greek was discussed, it was an open secret that if 
Broadus had consented to accept the position, no one else 
would have had a chance. 1 But he preferred the preaching 
of the word, in which he afterwards became so eminent. He 
went his way, a bright and shining path, and I mine. There 
was one grammarian more. It was my last throw for educa- 
tional work, for which I did not feel, perhaps have never fully 
felt, that I had a real vocation, and, for weal or woe, I should 
have kept on in the journalistic line to which I was born. 
But after all Broadus became a professor, and I an editor. 
Brief Mention must serve as a specimen of arrested develop- 
ment. 



As in the composite photograph the resultant image is 
dominated by one personality in the group, so in the mixed 
case one element fills the mental vision. The possessive gen- 
itive makes itself felt in all the uses of the genitive. The 
personal dative makes itself felt in all the uses of the dative 
case more or less distinctly. More than a generation ago I 
called the dative a sensitized locative. In more than one pas- 
sage of my Pindar I have contrasted it with the genitive as a 
case of feeling, of sympathy (O. 1, 57, 65 ; 6, 5 ; 8, 75 ; 9, 16; 
P. 3, 46; avdp<!>nounv, more sympathetic than av6p<l>iro>v ; 9, 89), 
and to the Dativus Sympatheticus there has been accorded a 
place of honour by Havers, whose book has been received with 
so much acclaim. Mindful of Curtius's failure in his explan- 
ation of the -<u of the middle, I am not going to advocate a 
like process for the -ai of the dative case ; but, after all, as 
Goethe says, sentimentality resides in the diphthong. There is 
sentimentality in the dative — the case of irepnroirjcn^. The sen- 
sitiveness of the infinitive is due to the dative form, and I 
have called the optative with its -at the finite form of the in- 
finitive (S. C. G. 401) — a formula which did not seem absurd 
to Weil in his review of my Syntax. The optative is a mood 
of ircptirot'^o-ts as the dative is the case of Trepnroirjoi'i. That the 
personal dative, which has a quicker life, the nearer we get to 
the heart of things — as in poetry, as in popular speech — appears 
in the form of the locative, -1, need not trouble the semantist. 
In English we have stolen the dative form for the accusative, 
but the dative still lives. Bring it into contact with a real ac- 
cusative, and the dative revives. In ' give it him ', it brings 

1 See Life of John A. Broadus by A. T. Robertson, p. 139. 
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up the dative. The local dative we know ; lv is its gnomon. 
What of the instrumental? In the first place it is badly 
named, as everybody admits. Let us call it comitative. The 
gnomon there is <rvv, which has no local signification. If it 
could only be proved that Sirkov and «ro|iiat are akin, the nexus 
would be there. In Old Latin cum is used as an instrumental. 
It is a nisus that was checked by reflection, just as in English 
with is getting itself crowded back by the more clearly instru- 
mental by. The dative of the agent is partly personal, partly 
comitative. It is clearly personal with the tenses of complete- 
ness, chiefly perfect and aorist used as a perfect. The agency 
is a matter of inference — a cui bono inference. If the situation 
excludes the agency, the inference is just the opposite, as in 
Ar. Ach. 5 I2: ™p' yo-p umv d/«reAia KtKoftfitva. With the so- 
called durative, the so-called cursive tenses, the tenses that 
keep on running, the dative may be locative or instrumental — 
a real blend. All this will be an old story to the readers of 
the Journal, at least to some of them. Now in what may 
fairly be called the voluntary bankruptcy of scientific method 
in handling the syntax of the cases, feeling, fancy and form- 
ula may be allowed to disport themselves within limits. But 
I will not allow myself to anticipate in Brief Mention a more 
elaborate study of the general subject which I have in hand, 
and content myself with signalizing the appearance of a new 
contribution to the theme of the Dative of Agency: A Chapter 
of Indo-European Case-Syntax, by Dr. Alexander Green 
(Columbia University Press), in which the author, while ad- 
mitting 'the interpretation of all the Greek dative agents 
as original datives in force', still insists 'on the partially 
instrumental force of the dative-agent' because of Sanskrit, 
Avestan and Slavic, and acclaims the ' instrumental of personal 
agency as the last and highest-typed expression of the instru- 
mental of concomitation '. To the ethnic grammarian the 
dative of the agent shifts its ground, as I have just said, ac- 
cording to the tenses with which it is combined. In the last 
analysis the comitative is a dative also. ouV, which I have 
just called the gnomon of the comitative and which was origi- 
nally personal (A. J. P. VIII 220), is much older than 8«£ c. gen., 
which at a later period joins Sid c. ace. in breaking up the dative, 
as every reader of Plato knows. But aesthetic syntax is a 
ypawv vOXos to scientific minds, especially when it anticipates 
scientific results and I only add that as editor of the Ameri- 
can Journal of Philology I was disheartened to find that an 
American scholar under the head of -t£o<; cites the ancient and 
almost unprocurable programmes of Moiszisstzig, 4 parts 
(1844-68), to the neglect of the exhaustive and accessible 
study by which Professor Bishop has made all Greek scholars 
his debtors (A. J. P. XX 1 fol.; 121 fol.; 241 fol.). 
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W. P. M. : Students of comparative literature may be in- 
terested in an Italian monograph, by Anna Benedetti, L'Or- 
lando Furioso nella Vita intellettuale del Popolo inglese 
(Firenze, Bemporad, 1914. 317 pp. Lire 450). The influ- 
ence of Ariosto upon Spenser's Faerie Queene is set forth in 
detail, and there are shorter sections dealing with Milton, and 
Marlowe, and Greene, and Shakespeare, and Sir Walter Scott. 
The author sides with those scholars who have compared the 
Tempest with certain cantos of the Orlando, and identified 
Prospero's ' uninhabited island ' with Lampedusa. But this is 
controversial ground, and may be left to the specialists in 
Shakespeare. And so may the suggestion that Shakespeare 
did not regard Milan as a seaport — that Prospero was carried 
from Milan to the Po, and began his voyage to Lampedusa, 
as Rinaldo did, by passing down that river. On p. 131 there 
is an interesting note on a poem which was very recently dis- 
cussed in this Journal (XXXV 192 ff.). That is, a passage 
in Lodowick Brysket's Mourning Muse of Thestylis, 134-7: 

The blinded archer-boy, like larke in showre of raine 
Sat bathing of his wings, and glad the time did spend 
Vnder those cristall drops, which fell from her faire eies, 

is derived from the Orlando, XI 65 : 

E come il rosignuol dolci carole 
Mena ne i rami allor del verde stelo ; 
Cosi alle belle lagrime le piume 
Si bagna Amore, e gode al chiaro lume. 

On p. 177, the Latin quotation in Greene's Orlando Furioso, 
" Foemineum servile genus, crudele, superbum ", might have 
been referred to Baptista Mantuanus, Eel. IV no. On p. 187, 
Thomas Lodge's Rosalynde is called ' poema pastorale ' — a 
slip of the pen, or of the memory, which reminds one of some 
similar misstatements about Sannazaro's Arcadia. Even the 
Fritzsche-Hiller edition of Theocritus (1881) could speak of 
" das Gedicht Arcadia ". 



R. V. D. M. : In his Roman Imperialism (Macmillan, N. Y., 
1914. Pp. xiii, 365) Professor Tenney Frank of Bryn 
Mawr College has more than blazed a trail, he has laid a Via 
Lata, through a somewhat unexplored region of Roman his- 
tory. It is true that Ferrero in his breezy fashion had already 
preempted a small bit of territory here and there ; it is true 
that Senator Lewis of Illinois has but just now focussed his 
wise political eye on part of the same field ; it is true that 
Professor Ferguson in his " Greek Imperialism " set a rather 
rapid pace to follow ; but it is not wide of the mark to say 
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that Professor Frank has kept the pace, and has fairly located 
and opened up a preserve. This book, as its title implies, is 
a political history of Rome. The argument, supported by 
clouds of witnessing references, sweeps the reader along the 
course of Roman political successes in a very compelling way. 
Professor Frank dates the beginning of Roman " expansion " 
with the agrarian allotment after the capture of Veii, and fol- 
lows very keenly the expansion of the limes, but it is not until 
242 b. c, with the acquisition of the first subject province, 
that he admits that the idea of expansion has become really 
imperialistic. However, nearly two centuries go by after that 
before the author recognizes in Pompey the " first prominent 

figure in Roman imperialism ". The unconvincing part of 

the author's argument is his attempt to prove the second cen- 
tury b. c. anti-imperialistic. Nor is it undebatable that the 
strength of the Italic confederation against Hannibal was due 
to Rome's previous political genius. Rome got many a set- 
back, and there were not lacking influential conservatives who 
deprecated imperialistic tendencies, but it ought readily to be 
admitted that Rome had a natural acquisitive instinct. The 
author has been criticized for his views on " Commercialism 
and Expansion ", which he argues were not very interdepend- 
ent until the days of Pompey. Perhaps this criticism is more 
obvious because he takes issue with Mommsen and other au- 
thorities on this subject. The array of evidence seems, how- 
ever, to justify the claims of the author. Professor Frank 

has not written the last word on Roman imperialism, nor has 
his style as much dash as his arguments. But he has written 
a clear and earnest book on a timely subject, and his conclu- 
sions, even if a few of them court reconsideration, are in the 
main convincing and always refreshing. 



In the Brief Mention of the last number there is a sad dis- 
location of the sections. On p. 363 the sentence ending " we 
speak familiarly of ' epistemology ' " should have been fol- 
lowed immediately by the section (p. 367) "Unfortunately we 
cannot speak of ' aretalogy ' ". No one expects an orderly 
sequence in the meditations of Brief Mention, but the para- 
graph on p. 367 produces a jolt comparable to the appearance 
of the aviator in Bernard Shaw's Misalliance. 



